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‘‘ But,” say the Whigs, ‘ at the end of the year the Restrictions expire.” 


Yes; so they dg; but, a 


« year is a long while; many things happen in a year; and, if all other matters hold together ’till next 
‘February, Mr. Perceval must be a very lame man indeed, if he be not much more powerful then than 
« he now i8, and if the Prince have not much stronger reasons for keeping him in than he has now had 





“for choosing him.” 


Political Register, Vol. XIX. page 311, Feb, 6th, i811. 
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In my Register before the last I took oc- 
casion to express my surprise, that any 
rational man should expect to see the ces- 
sation of the Restrictions attended with any 
material change in the mode of conduct- 
ing our affairs, or in the men by whom 
those affairs were conducted. Icouldsee, 
for my part, no reason whatever for any 
such expectation ; because, as to all the 
changes that were talked of, the Prince 
had had the power to make them at any 
time after he became Regent, and, as to 
the impediments (feigned by the Opposi- 
tion Prints) to the exercise of that power, 
they were such, it appeared to me, as 
could have grown out of nothing but the 
most delusive hopes. This opinion of 
mine did not, however, stand in need of 
any érzal to create or confirmit. I enter- 
tained it from the moment that the Prince, 
last year at this time, resolved to keep Mr. 
Perceval in his place; and, as my Motto 
will shew, I was not tardy in expressing 
itt Inthe article, from which this motto 
is extracted, JI told the fortune of the 
Whigs. ‘They will do well to turn to it 
how ; and when they perceive with what 
scrupulous exactness my predictions have 
been thus far fulfilled, they will, perhaps, 
be the more disposed to listen to what | 
shall by-and-by say asto their future fate. 

But, before we come to speak of their 
destiny, we have divers other matters to 





reatof; for, we are now upon a subject | 


upon which the future historian of these 
times will dwell with particular emphasis; 
we have now before us matters to which 
probably he will refer as being the source 
of some great events the consequences of 
Which he will have to record. It will, 
therefore, be of great use to take a rapid 
ketch of the Party history of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, as far as it 
bas been made known in authentic docu- 
ents, or has been made matter of perfect 
lotoriety from all those acts which justify 
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men in drawing conclusiens as to party 
connections, 

It is, then, perfectly notorious, that his 
Royal Highness was, for many years, 
from the time, indeed, that he began to 
have a weight in political matters, looked 
upon as,having a decided partiality for 
that set of politicians, or -that political 
party, at the head of whoin was the late 
Mr. Fox ; and, I will venture to say, that, 
from the year 1786 to the the year 1811, 
there was scarcely a man in the kingdom, 
who did not look upon it as a matter of 
course, that, in case of the king’s death, 
that party would come into power; that, 
in short, this was looked upon as a thing 
nearly as certain as the descent of any in- 
heritance of landed property. Lord 
Moira, the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Erskine, Mr. Sheridan, and 
all others, the Prince’s particular friends 
belonged to that party, and, indeed, they 
belong to it still. That he, therefore, had 
a decided bias towards that description of 
politicians the public naturally believed ; 
indeed, not to have believed it they must 
have formed opinions in direct opposition to 
the evidence of their eyes and ears; be- 
cause all they had seen and ail they had 
heard for so many years tended to a eon- 
firmation of the fact. 

When, therefore, the king was seized 
with his present wretched malady, in the 
year 18]0,on the anniversary of his ac- 
cession to the throne, the Whig party, for 
such they chose to call themselves, that 
being aname given to the real friends of 
freedom in the days of the Charleses and 
the Jameses; the Whig Party, who had 
been ousted by the present ministers under 
the cry of no-popery, began to think that 
their turn was at hand. As the king’s 
malady increased, they entertained 
stronger and stronger hopes of a speedy 
return to the powers and honours of admi- 
nistration. With these delicious prospects 
in view, they strenuously opposed the Re- 
stricttons, which the ministry were endea- 
vouring to impose upon the powers of the 
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Prince when be should be Regent, regard- 
ing itas a matter of course, that they were 
to be his advisers, and not liking to have 
the powers of the state abridged in their 
hands. ‘The ministry did, however, suc- 
ceed. ‘Their partizans were more nume- 
rous than those of the Whigs. Whether 
from possessing a finer nose and being 
able to scent events at a greater distance, 
or, from whatever other hidden cause I 
know not; but certainly, the Minister, 
during all the discussions about the Re- 
gency, was remarkably bold, and inspired 
his adherents with a similar quality. 

In the meanwhile, the Prince Regenthad, 
it was said, charged Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville with the business of forming aministry for 
him, which business they bad undertaken, 
and they were proceeding in it, with great 
alacrity, when, all of a sudden, they re- 
ceived an intimation from him, that he had 
determined not to make any change at all in 
the ministry ! This was a most unexpected 
stroke to the Whigs; yet they thought it 
prudent to put the best possible face upon 
the matter, and, with that view they pub- 
lished, in the Morning Chronicle of 4th 
February, 1811, the reasons, why the 
Prince had adopted this apparently strange 
resolution. It was here stated, that the 
Prince had all along, agreeably to the 
advice of the Whig Lords, determined to 
ascertain, before he made any change in 
the ministry, whether there was any pro- 
bability of his father’s speedy recovery ; 
and that if he found, that there was such 
probability, it was better to suffer even 
an erroneous system to be pursued for a 
few months, than to change and change it 
back again for so short a space of time. 
After stating this, the article goes on thus: 
‘« This examination has actually taken 
** place at Carleton House. The Physi- 
“cians have been severally and succes- 
“sively examined by the Prince’s Chan- 
“cellor, in the presence of his Royal 
‘“« Highness ; and we understand, that the 
“result of that enquiry is, that though 
“they cannot speak with any greater 
“ degree of certainty than at their exami- 
“ nations before the two Houses, as to the 
** precise time when it may be expected 
“that his Majesty could safely return to 
“the exercise of his Royal functions, 
“« whether it is probable that he should be 
“‘ able to return at the end of two months 
or of three months, yet they all concur 
“in expressing their confident belief in 
“ his ultimate recovery.—In consequence 
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“sent a message to Lord Grenville anq 
“ Lord Grey, at a late hour on Friday 
“ night, announcing to them his determi, 
“nation not to make any change of Mi. 
“nisters at this time. The message was 
“conveyed by Mr. Adam and Lord Hut. 
“ chinson, and twas expressed in the mos 
“* handsome terms of approbation of their con. 


“ duct, and of thanks for the readiness with | 


* which they had yielded to his request to form 
“an arrangement, tf circumstances should 
« make it proper for him to interpose his own 
*« gudgment, as to the fit and wise system of 
“ measures to be pursued on the present alarm. 
“ing condition of our affairs; and con. 
“ cluding with a declaration of his unabated 
“confidence in thetr wisdom and ability, to 
conduct the Administration upon principles 
“ the most advantageous to the Crown and 
“ People. This intimation will be received 
“ with real satisfaction by the friends of 
“those Noble Lords, who must all fee! 
“ with them that nothing but a sense of 
imperious duty could have induced them 
“ to enter into office in the dilemma created 
“by a temporary defect in the Royal 
“ Authority. Three months, the most im- 
‘€ portant perhaps that have ever occurred 
“in our history, have already passed under 
“a total suspension of the functions of 
“ government—and another month must 
“necessarily have been added to the 
delay, if the Prince had yielded to the 
patriotic sentiment of his mind, and 
“recurred all at once to the principles 
“ upon which he thinks the Administra 
“tion would be most beneficially con- 
“ducted. So much time would have been 
“ required for the re-election of those who 
‘ must have vacated their seats, and for 
“the re-establishment of the routine ol 
 office—a delay which certainly might 
“ be productive of more serious calamity 
“than what can be conceived probable 
‘‘fram the perseverance in the system, 
“until the hopes held out -by the phy: 
 sicians shall be realized; or until tm 
shall have destroyed these hopes. It! 
‘a moment too, when public business ( 
«the most urgent nature calls for insta! 
 prosecution—and we need not add the 
‘it is a moment when, whatever ma} 
«have been the rashness or the folly of 
« embarking in the career of the presel! 
“ system, it is too late to interrupt 
« march, or even to avert its issue—4 

« above all, we are sure the whole nati 
« will concur in respecting and applaudilj 
« the filial and affectionate motives of '® 


* ef this opinion, we understand, the Prince |  verence to his Royal Father, which hart 
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«influenced his Royal Highness to take 

«this step— The noble lords, we understand, 
«received the intimation in a way correspond- 
« ing with their high character and their just 
« sense Of the public interests, They had the 
« honour of @ long audience of the Prince at 
« Carleton House yesterday, when he was 
« GRACIOUSLY PLEASED PERSON. 
«ALLY TO RENEW THE ASSU- 
« RANCES OF HIS PERFECT ESTEEM 
« AND CONFIDENCE,” 

This was the light in which the matter 
was then placed before the public ; and, 
indeed, when the Letter of the Prince to 
Mr. Perceval, upon that occasion, came to 


| be published, this appeared to have been 


the light, in which the Whigs were justi- 
fed in viewing it. That Letter was as 
follows, and the reader will do well to pay 
attention to every word of it. 


Leiter of the Prince Regent to Mr. Perceval, 
dated, Carlton House, 4 February, 1811. 
The Prince of Wales considers the mo- 

ment to be arrived, which calls for his 

decision with respect to the persons to be 
employed by him, in the administration 
of the Executive Government of the Coun- 
try, according to the Powers vested in him 


by the Biil passed by the two Houses of 


Parliament, and now on the point of re- 
ceiving the sanction of the Great Seal. 
The Prince feels it incumbent upon 
him, at this precise juncture, to communi- 
cate to Mr. Perceval his intention not to 
remove from their stations those whom he 
finds there, as his Majesty’s official ser- 
vants. At the same time the Prince owes 
itto THE TRUTH AND SINCERITY OF 
CHARACTER, which, he trusts, will ap- 
pear IN EVERY ACTION OF HIS LIFE, 
in whatever situation placed, explicitly to 
declare, that the irresistible impulse of 


filial duty and AFFECTION TO HIS| 


BELOVED AND AFFLICTED FATHER, 
leads him to dread that any act of the Re- 
gent might, in the smallest degree, have 
the effect of interfering with the progress 
of his Sovereign’s recovery. ‘THIS CON- 
SIDERATION ALONE dictates the de- 
cision now communicated to Mr. Perceval. 

Having thus performed an act of indis- 
Pensible duty, from a just sense of what is 
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due to his own CONSISTENCY. AND 
HONOUR, the Prince has only to add, 
that, among the many blessings to be de- 
rived from his Majesty’s restoration to 
health, and to the personal exercise of his 
Royal Functions, it will not, in the Prince’s 
estimation, be the least, that that most for- 
tunate event will at once RESCUE HIM 
FROM A SITUATION OF UNEXAM- 
PLED EMBARRASSMENT, and put an 
end to a state of affairs, ILL CALCU- 
LATED, HE FEARS, TO SUSTAIN THE 
INTERESTS OF THE UNITED KING. 
DOM, in this awful and perilous crisis, and 
most difficult to be reconciled to the genuine 
principles of the British Constitution. 


Thus stood the matter in February last. 
The Prince retained the ministry of his 
father ; but, as the letter clearly implies, 
only because they were the ministry of 
his father, and because he feared, that, his 
putting them out might possibly retard 
his father’s recovery. From this it was 
by the Whigs understood, that he would 
not have kept the ministers, if there bad 
been no fair probability of his father’s re- 
covery, and even of his speedy recovery ; 
and that he was extremely dnpatient to re- 
main, for even ashort space of time, in this 
situation. The language of the Opposition 
prints perfectly corresponded with these 
notions. When the first Council Meeting 
of the Prince Regent had taken place, the 
Morning Chronicle, the organ of the Whig 
Party, spoke of the situation of the minis- 
ters, in these terms : « We cannot view 
“the melancholy and almost ridiculous 
« situation in which the King’s Ministers 
“are placed at this moment, without 
“ feelings of real and undivided pity. Mi- 
‘nisters without confidence, the jest of 
« Windsor, of Carlton House, and of their 
a own friends, distrusted even by their own 
“ retainers, who consider them only as 
“ upon sufferance, how can we in common 
« humanity refuse them our sincere com- 
« passion ? With all the responsibility, all 
«the trouble and ail the plague of Go- 
«“vernment, they possess none of the 
« means of rendering their situations be- 
«‘ neficial to the public, grateful to their 
‘friends, or formidable to their enemies, 
oO Secarics We again state as a fact which 
« we know cannot be disputed, that in the 
« Council Chamber the Prince Regent 
I 2 
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“* shewed the strongest and most flattering 
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marks of his favour and of kindness to ail 
‘* those connected with the men known to pos- 
« sess his confidence, whilst to the King’s 
‘“ ministers and their adherents, his de- 
“ portment, always gracious, because to 
“none can it be other than gracious, 
“ marked to all who were present, as well 
‘as to themselves, the distunce at which he 
meant to hold them, and the terms upon 
“which be permitted them to continue 
“the government; and lest they should 
“mistake him, he gave away the first 
“ thing which came within his gift, with- 
out ‘communication with them, and i 
“ direct opposition to their known inten- 
“‘ tions and wishes. We repeat, that the 
audiences of Mr. Perceval and of the 
‘other Ministers did not exceed two mi- 
“nutes each, with the exception of the 
« Lord Chancellor, whom his Royal High- 
“ness detained whilst be communicated to 
“ him that he would not go down to Parlia- 
« ment to read the Speech written by Ministers 
“‘ who did not possess his confidence. For the 
‘truth of this statement we are ready to 
‘make any appeal the Ministerial News- 
‘‘ papers may require. We are ready even 
“ to appeal to the Lord Chancellor’s con- 
“ science.” 

Under these representations, true or 
false, how could the public refrain from 
believing, that, as soon as it was ascertain- 
ed, that ‘the king’s case was without hope, 
the Prince would turn out the ministers ? 
I, indeed, endeavoured to guard the pub- 
lic against such belief; I spared no pains 
tv accomplish that object; but, as in too 
many other instances, [ failed of success 5 
and the people in general did certainly 
expect, that someshing would be done, when 
the Restrictions should cease. As the time 
went on this became less and less likely ; ; 
for, if the Prince made no change when it 
was, in July last, ascertained, that there 
was no probability of the king’s recovery, 
what reason was there to expect, that he 
would make any materiale hange now? Still, 
however, the notion prevailed. The people 
did expect, that he would do something ; 
and, by doing something, they meant tiiat 
he would make some material change i in 
the system upon which the nation’s allairs 
had been conducted, which, of course, in- 
eluded achange of the ministry. How 
they could expect this after what they had 
seen in the re-appointment of the Duke of 
York and the appointment of Colonel 
M:<‘Mahon, | know not; but stil), certain it is 
that they did expect it 
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We are now drawing to the close of the 


drama; the unravelling of the whole 
thing; and, more complete disappoint. 


ment, surely, never was experienced, 
The parliament being summoned to meet 
at a time rather more early than usual, it 
was concluded, that the object was to give 
time for just making preparations for the 
change that was to take place on the 18th 
instant. As that day approached, expec. 
tation became more and more vivid, 
About the 10th it was in every body’s 

mouth, that a total change had been re. 
solved on, and that all the arr angements 
were made. But, about this time, Mr, 
Perceval wrote into the City to make pro- 
positions for the funding of Exchequer Bills 
a measure which it would naturally take 
some weeks to carry into execution. This 
would have been decisive with me, if my 
mind had not been before made up on the 
subject. Still, however, people kept on 
expecting achange. The Marquis Wel- 
lesley, we were told, had tendered his re- 
signation, and thatthe Prince desired him 
to keep the seals of his office, ’till the 
expiration of the Restrictions. This was 
regarded as conclusive in favour of the ex- 
pected change; and the offer to} make 
a bargain about the Exchequer Bills was 
forgotten, though that alone might have 
convinced any one, that the Minister look- 

ed upon the duration of his power as quite 
secure. 

On the 13th, however, during the de- 
bate on Mr. Whitbread’s motion for pa- 
pers relating to the dispute with America, 
the hopes of the Whigs received a blow that 
staggered them. Mr. Curwen, the very 
gentleman who first proclaimed the neces- 
sity of rallying round this minister and sup- 
porting him ‘in his measures against Sit 
Francis Burdett, in the Spring of 1810, 
having let fall some expressions predict: 
ing a speedy destruction of the minister's 
power, Mr. Perceval answered, that the 
golden dreams of his opponents would, he 
imagined, not prove to be well founded. 
This was a heavy blow. It threw the 
whole party into consternation. It made 
them reel. They did, nevertheless, ap- 
pear to “rally” again on the 15th, and 
they went so far as to tell the public, that 
Mr. Perceval had explained his words be- 
fore he left the House on the 13th. Os 
the 16th, however, the truth could 
longer be disguised. It was then known, 
that the minister.was to remain in, and the 
Opposition prints were reluctantly cow 


| pelled to acknowledge the fact, 
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Still there was a story about overtures 
to Lords Grey and Grenville; and the 

ublic were in a state of uncertainty as to 
the real facts till the 19th, when, in order, 
[ suppose, to put an end to all further 
doubts or disputes, out came the following 
Letters, upon which, when I have inserted 
them, I shall make some remarks. 


The Prince’s Letter to the Duke of York, 
relative to the Ministry, dated, Carleton 
TIouse, 13th Feb. 1812. 


My dearest Brother, 


As the Restrictions on the Exercise of 
the Royal Authority will shortly expire, 
when I must make my arrangements for 
the future administration of the powers 
with which I am invested, I think it right 
to communicate to you those sentiments 
which I was withheld from expressing at 
an early period of the Session, by my 
earnest desire that the expected motion on 
the Affairs of Ireland might undergo the 
deliberate discussion of Parliament, un- 
mixed with any other consideration. 

I think it hardly necessary to call your 
recollection to the recent circumstances 
under,which I assumed the Authority dele- 
gated to me by Parliament. At a moment 
of unexampled difficulty and danger, I 
was called upon to make a selection of 
persons to whom [ should entrust the 
functions of the Executive Government. 

My sense of duty to our Royal Father 
solely decided that choice, and every pri- 
vate feeling gave way to considerations 
which admitted of no doubt or hesitation. 
I trust I acted in that respect as the genuine 
representative of the August Person whose 
functrons I was appointed to discharge ; 
and I have the satisfaction of knowing, 
that such was the opinion of persons for 
whose judgment and honourable principles 
I entertain the highest respect. 

In various instances, as you well know, 
where the law of the last Session left me 
at full liberty, I have waved my personal 
gratification, in order that his Majesty 
might resume, on his restoration to health, 
every power and prerogative belonging to 


‘ 
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his crown. J certainly am the last person 
in the kingdom to whom it can be per- 
mitted to despair of our Royal Father’s 
recovery. 

A new era is now arrived, and I cannot 
but reflect with satisfaction on the events 
which have distinguished the short period 
of my restricted Regency. Instead of 
suffering in the loss of any of her posses- 
sions, by the gigantic force which has been 
employed against them, Great Britain has 
added most important acquisitions to her 
empire ; the national faith has been pre 
served inviolate towards our Allies; and if 
character is strength applied to a nation, 
the increased and increasing reputation of 
his Majesty’s arms will shew to the nations 
of the Continent how much they may still 
achieve when animated by a glorious 
spirit of resistance to a foreign yoke. In 
the critical situation of the war in the 
Peninsula I shall be most anxious to avoid 
every measure which can lead my Allies 
to suppose that I mean to depart from the 
present system. Perseverance alone can 
achieve the great object in question, and I 
cannot withhold my approbation from 
those who have honourably distinguished 
themselves in support of it. I have no 
predilection to indulge, no resentments to 
gratify, no objects to attain, but such as 
are common to the whole Empire. If 
such is the leading principle of my con- 
duct, and I can appeal to the past as the 
evidence of what the future will be, I 
flatter myself I shall meet with the sup- 
port of Parliament, and of a candid and 
enlightened nation. | 

Having made this communication of my 
sentiments, in this new and extraordinary 
crisis of our affairs, I cannot conclude with- 
out expressing the gratification I should 
feel, if some of those persons with whom 
the early habits of my public life were 
formed, would strengthen my hands, and 
constitute a part of my Government. With 
such support, and aided by a vigorous and 
united Administration, formed on the 
most liberal basis, I shall look with addi- 
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tional confidence to a prosperous issue of 
the most arduous contest in which Great 
Britain was ever engaged. 

You are authorised to communicate 
these sentiments to Lord Grey, who, I 
have no doubt, will make them known to 
Lord Grenville. 

I am always, my dearest Frederick, 
your affectionate Brother, 
, GEORGE, P. R. 


P.S. Ishall send a copy of this letter 
immediately to Mr. Perceval. 


Answer of Lords Grey and Grenville, to the 
Duke of York, dated 15th of Feb. 1812. 


Sir,—We beg leave most humbly to ex- 
press to your Royal Highness our dutiful 
acknowledgments for the gracious and 
condescending manner in which you have 
had the goodness to communicate to us 
the letter of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on the subject of the arrangements 
to be now made tor the future administra- 
tion of the public affairs; and we take the 
hberty of availing ourselves of your gra- 
cious permission to address to your Royal 
Highness in this form what has occurred 
to us in consequence of that communica- 
tion. The Prince Regent, after express- 
ing to your Royal Highness in that letter 
his sentiments on various public matters, 
has, in the concluding paragraph, conde- 
scended to intimate his wish that some of 
those persons with whom the early habits 
of his public life were formed, would 
strengthen his Royal Highness’s hands, 
and constitute a part of his Government; 
and his Royal Highness is pleased to add, 
that with such support, aided by a vigor- 
ous and united Administration, formed on 
the most liberal basis, he would look with 
additional confidence to a prosperous issue 
of the most arduous contest in which Great 
Britain has ever been engaged. On the 
other parts of his Royal Highness’s letter 
we do not presume to offer any observa- 


tions; but in the concluding paragraph, 


in so far as we may venture to suppose 
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ourselves included in the gracigus wish 
which it expresses, we owe it, in obedi- 
ence and duty to his Royal Highness, to 
explain ourselves with frankness and sin- 
cerity. We beg leave most earnestly ty 
assure his Royal Highness, that no sacri- 
fices, except those of honour and duty, 
could appear to us too great to be made, 
for the purpose of healing the divisions of 
our country, and uniting both its Govern- 
ment and its people. All personal exclv- 
sion we entirely disclaim; we rest on 
public measures ; and it is on this ground 
alone that we must express, without re- 
serve, the impossibility of our uniting with 
the present Government. Our differences 
of opinion are too many and tuo important 
to admit of such an union. His Royal 
Highness will, we are confident, do us the 
justice to remember, that we have twice 
already acted on this impression ; in 1809, 
on the proposition then made to us under 
his Majesty’s authority; and last year, 
when his Royal Highness was pleased to 
require our advice respecting the forma- 
tion of anew Government. The reasons 
which we then humbly submitted to him 
are strengthened by the increasing dan- 
gers of the times; nor has there, down to 
this moment, appeared even any approxi- 
mation towards such an agreement of opi- 
nion on the public interests, as can alone 
form a basis for the honourable union of 
parties previously opposed to each other. 
Into the detail of those differences we are 
unwilling to enter; they embrace almost 
all the leading features of the present po- 
licy of the Empire ; but his Royal High- 
ness has, himself, been pleased to advert 
to the late deliberations of Parliament on 
the affairs of Ireland. This is a subject, 
above all others, important in itself, and 
connected with the most pressing dangers. 
Far from concurring in the sentiments 
which his Majesty’s ministers have, of 
that occasion, so recently expressed, we 
entertain opinions directly opposite: we 
are firmly persuaded of the necessity of § 


total change in the present system of thal | 
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country, and of the immediate repeal of | this print first became the eulogist of the 


those civil disabilities under which so 
jarge a portion of his Majesty’s subjects 
still labour on account of their religious 
opinions. To recommend to Parliament 
this repeal, is the first advice which it 
would be ourduty to offer to his Royal High- 
ness, nor could we, even for the shortest 
time, make ourselves responsible for any 
further delay in the prospect of a measure, 
without which we could entertain no hope 
of rendering ourselves useful to his Royal 
Highness or to the country. We have 
only further to beg your Royal Highness 
to lay before his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, the expression of our hum- 
ble duty, and the sincere and respectful 
assurance of eur earnest wishes for what- 
ever may best promote the ease, honour, 
and advantage of his Reyal Highness’s 
government, and the success of his endea- 
vours for the public welfare. 
We have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) GrEY.—GRENVILLE. 


Before I proceed to any remarks upon 
these letters, I must notice the language, 
the altered language of the Morning Chro- 
nicle; for, from it we must gather what 
are the feelings of the Whigs upon this 
occasion. It had been reported that the 
Duke of Norfolk and Earl Moira were to 
have two of the vacant Blue Ribbons; 
but this was denied by the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and in a way that was clearly in- 
tended to convey the idea, that those no- 
blemen disdained to accept of those marks 
ef honour. On the 20th instant all 
reserve appears to have been thrown 
off by this print, so many years the 
unqualified, and, 1 must say, unbought, 
eulogist of his Royal Highness. «“ We 
have,” says the Morning Chronicle, 
“stated that not one man, “of the early 
“ friends of the Prince Regent, or of those 
“whom he called upon éast year to form an 
“ Administration on the principles which 
“he THEN PROFESSED, has agreed to 
“countenance or support the Minister 
“that his Royal Highness has NOW 
“ CHOSEN,”’—— The article then goes 
on to state something about those who are 
to come in, and takes a fling at “ the house 
“of Hertford,’ which I do not choose to 
copy. Itis pretty nearly thirty years since 





Prince of Wales, whose liberal principles it 
has been in the constant habit of contrast- 
ing with the principles which it assumed 
to be cherished elsewhere. Whata close 
to the labours of thirty years of constant 
praise! This same print, no longer than 
about eighteen months ago, published a re- 
port of a speech, said to have been made 
by the Prince at a feast given on the an- 
niversary of his daughter’s birth-day at 
Brighton, which report was in the follow- 
ing “remarkable words: ‘The Duke of 
« York gave the health of the Princess 
« Charlotte of Wales, which was drunk 
« with enthusiasm, and in the true English 
« stile, with three times three. We un- 
« derstand the Prince, in returning thanks 
“ for this. mark of respect to the object of 
«his pride and tenderness, said in a short 
“but most eloquent address, That he 
« had made it his first care to instil inte 
«the mind and heart of his daughter 
« the knowledge and love of the true prin- 
«ciples of the British constitution ; and 
‘he had pointed out to her young under- 
« standing, AS A MODEL FOR STUDY, 
«* the political conduct of his most revered 
‘and lamented friend, MR. FOX, who 
« had asserted and maintained, with such 
“ transcendant force, the just principles 
“upon which the gevernment, under this 





“© excellent constitution, ought to be ad- 


‘« ministered, for the true and solid dignity 
‘‘of the crown, and the real security, 
“freedom, and happiness of the people. 
«‘ He had the most heartfelt enjoyment in 
“ knowing, that even in her present early 
“‘ years, his daughter had a just concep- 
« tion of the value of the precepts which 
« had been implanted in her breast ; and 
« he would sav with confidence, that she 
«would fulfil all the duties which she 
“might be called upon to discharge, 
«¢ when his bones were laid in the grave.” 
——This was published with every advan- 
tage of type and of comment to set it off 
and to give it weight. Whether the 
words ever were uttered is more than I 
can say; but, it is an instance of the 
efforts of this print to make the world 
believe, that the Prince was devoted to 
the Whigs, and that the dawn of his 
power would be the dawn of theirs. ‘The 
phrase, Mr. Fox’s principles, was, indeed, 
rather too loose; but, to those who view 
things in the gross, the meaning would na- 
turally be, principles of liberality, principles 
of freedom; or, at any rate, principles the 
opposite of those of the Pitt school. 
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Let us now go to the last Letter of the 
Prince, which we must consider in two 
points of view; Ist, as it relates to the 
proposition ofiered to his old friends; and, 
2nd, as it relates tothe measures intended 
by him now to be pursued. 

As to the first, the proposition is neither 
more nor less than this, that, being perfecily 
Saitsficd with his present Alinister (to whom 
he sends a copy of the Letter), the Prince 
would feel gratified, if some of the friends 
of his early public life would accept of 
Nor, must 
we overlook the manner in which this pro- 
position is made. It isnot, as the reader 
will perceive, the principal topic .of the 
Letter; it is not even amongst the prin- 
cipal topics. It drops in at last, as some- 
thing of inferior importance ; as something 
that did not belong to the main points, and 
that might have been omitted without any 
detriment to the great object in view; 
which clearly appears to have been, to 
explain to the world why the present ministers 
were kept.in their places. ‘This is the object 
of the Letier, and the proposition for the in- 
troduction of some of the friends of the 
Prince’s early public life is a mere tail- 
piece that seems to have casually dropped 
from his pen, just when he was coming to 
a close; and, it is equally clear, that, if 
those friends did accept of his offer, they 
must have come in wider Mr. Perceval, 
because the Prince takes care to announce, 
in the Post Script, thata copy of the Letter 
will be sent tothat gentleman. 

The manner in which Lord Grenville is 
mentioned is worthy of particular notice. 
The Prince says, he has no doubt that Lord 
Grey will make known his sentiments to Lord 
Grenville; but, he does not say for what 


purpose; and, it might be, that he supposed, 


that Lord Grenville, knowing that he was 
not one of the friends of the Prince’s early 
public life, would, of course, look upon 
himself as excluded from any share of the 
honour of serving under Mr. Perceval. 
The offer could, therefore, be intended to 
be made to none but such persons as Earl 
Moira, the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke 
of Bedford, Lord Hutchinson, &c. &c. 
Whether there was any probability of these 
persons, accepting’ of such an offer the 
Prince and the Duke of York must be con- 
sidered as the best judges. They, and 
particularly the Prince, must have been a 
good judge as to whether these friends of 
his early public life were likely to accept 
of p!ace under Mr. Perceval. 

Some. persons have been surprized, that 
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Lord Grenville should have signed the 
answer to the Duke of York, seeing ig 
what a way his Lordship was mentioned 
in the Prince’s Letter; but, I take it, that 
he was requested by Lord Grey to join in 
the answer, in order to show Mr. Perce. 
val that the two Lords were not to be 
sepurated; that they had adhered to their 
word; that they were not faithless and 
perfidious men; that the gratification of 
immediate and paltry interest was not suf- 
ficient to tempt them to commit an act of 
treachery that would have rendered them 
objects of suspicion, if not of scorn, to the 
latest hour of their lives. This, I take it, 
was the real cause of Lord Grenville’s 
joining in the answer ; and, it must, doubt- 
less, have given the Prince great satisfac. 
tion to find, that, amongst the public men 
of the day, whatever might be their politi- 
cal principles, there were two, who could, 
at any rate, keep their word for a twelve- 
month, and who were incapable of so base 
an act es that of hatching any false pre- 
tece for not only turning their backs upon 
those, to whom their words had, probably, 
been a thousand times pledged, and by 
whom they had been, for so many years, 
steadily supported, but also for shaking 
hands and entering into power with their 
enemies. It appears, that they did not 
think, that there was any justifiable reason 
for their taking place under or with Mr. 
Perceval, and, whatever we may think of 
their past political measures or of their pre- 
sent views of things, we must all agree, 
that they have not disgraced themselves 
by feigning any hypocritical and cowardly 
excuses for their conduct. 

But, that which is of the greatest im- 
portance, as connected with this subject, 
is, the future conduct and future fate of the 
party called Whigs. Last year, in the 
month of February, | poimted out, I gave 
in full detail, all the reasons why they 
were then put aside ; but, the great reason, 
as I then stated, was, that they had neg- 
lected and disregarded the people ; and, 1 then 


| told them, that the same cause would in- 


sure their exclusion whenever the Restric- 
tions should be removed. The event has 
proved that my opinion was perfectly cor- 
rect; and upon the strength of that proof, 
I proceed to give my opinion as to the 
future. 

I shall. not pretend to enter upon apy 
criticism of the reasons of the Prince for 
having renewed his choice of Mr. Per- 
ceval. That might be thought a too Dell- 
cate Investigation. I shall not attempt to 
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criticise any part of his conduct, or even 
chat of his supposed advisers, upon this 
occasion. I will neither express nor bint 
atany opinion upon the subject; but will 
take it for granted, that the reasons were 
weighty, and there I leave them; but, I 
shall be very full in my remarks as to 
what will be the consequence to the 
Whigs, who, as I shall, I think, show, will 
never again possess power, unless they 
come forward backed by the voluntary 
and constitutional votce of the people. 

We can all remember, that it has been, 
formany years past, the contident expecta- 
tion of that party, that the day which would 
nlace the Prince upon the throne would be 
the day of their exaltation. 
ceed, as confidently looked forward to by 
the whole nation as the arrival of Christ- 
mas or Easter ever was looked forward to. 
The Prince may now be said to be upon 
the throne; or, at least, it cannot be pre- 
tended, that his present situation has not 
left him quite free in his choice of minis- 
ters. He has made his choice, and that 
choice has fallen upon the men, upon that 
set of politicians, who have always been in 
direct hostility to those, who expected to 
be the objects of his tree choice. ‘There- 
fore, it would be the grossest of all-self de- 
lusions tor them, after seeing this, at the end 
of more than twenty years of expectancy, 
to entertain the smallest hopes of ever 
succeeding to power as a court party, as 
long as the present Regency shall conti- 
hue, or, indeed, as long as the Prince shall 
live. If the king should recover, they can 
have no hopes there. If the Duke of York 
orany of his Brothers should, from any 
unfortunate state of the Prince’s health or 
in Consequence of his death, become Re- 
gent, there could be as litle prospect of a 
change in favour of the Whigs; and, in 
short, there appears to me to be no possi- 
ble contingency, which would bring that 
party forward as a party favoured by the 
court, 

If, therefore, the W higs wish for power, 
and they may entertain that wish trom the 
honourable motive of being able to serve 
and save their country, they have only 
the people (who are always true to their 
friends) to fook to. The people, when 
they speak with an unanimous voice, are 
sure to be attended to; but, of late years, 
they have, in general, been silent; and, 
for this only reason, because they saw so 
few public men who appeared to be really 
their friends. Very different indeed 
would it be, if the people were to see a 


This was, in- | 
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body of the ancient nobility and gentry, 
acting upen popular principles, and com- 
ing forward with explicit declarations; 
and this is what we may now hope to see 
take place. 

His Royal Highness, the Regent, in his 
Letter to the Duke of York, observes, that 
“a new era is now arrived’’ than which 
nothing can be more true; and, what is 
more, it isan era which has long been 
most anxiously prayed for by all those 
who are the true friends of the country, 
and who have percetved the cause of there 
being so few men of great weight stand- 
ing forward onthe side of the people. 
Formeriy, there were a Court Party and a 
Country Party; the latter of which was 
always ready tod: fend the rights of the 
people; (0 oppose every attempt at en- 
croachment on the part of the ministers 
of the Crown; and, though the ministry of 
the day commanded a majority in the two 
Houses of Parliament, the opposition was 
so formidable, that the minisiry were ob- 
liged to keep within reasonable bounds, 

But, about twenty five years ago, when 
His Royai Highness the Prince of Wales 
began to enter on his career as a public 
man, the party which was in opposition to 
the ministry, attached themselves to him; 
and, as they cousisted of most of the an- 
cient nobility and geutry of the kingdom, 
they threw around him no sinal! degree of 
real splendour, while, on his part, he gave 
some weight to them as au Opposition to 
the ministry. But, the misforiune was, 
that the Country Party was now lost. It, 
in fact, became a Court Party too. The 
Crown bad one party in possession and 
another party in expectancy, while ihe peo- 
ple had no party at all. 

To this cause may be traced many of the 
evils that this kingdom now experiences. 
The Prince’s party formed an OPPOSI- 
TION, indeed, to the mini-try ; but, it 
was such an opposition as one courtier 
makes to another. Violent disputes about 
the distribution of power; violent dis- 


putes about foreign policy ; violent dis- 


putes about many things not affecting the 
powers of the Crown and the rights of the 
people; but, upon all these great, these 
vital points, there was, at Lest, but a sort of 
nominal Opposition, and that, too, in most 
cases, lefi to but few hands. ‘The opposi- 
tion were a ministry in reversion as they 
thought, and, of course, they had theireye 
constantly upon their future power. ‘The 
Prince had his Chancellor, his Attorney 
and Solicitor General; and, in short, the 
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Opposition were aCourtanda ministry, and 
had all the feelings ofa courtand a ministry. 
Thus were chis great party, the only 

body of men capable of making a stand 
against the encroachments of the minis- 
ters of the crown, completely neutralized, 

and the people were left without any de- 
fence against those encroachments. That 
state of things has existed from about the 
year 1786 to the 18th of this month; but 
it exists no longer; and, it never will, in 
our day, exist again. Therefore, “ a new 
“‘ era’”’ is certainly arrived, ef which, lam 
in great hopes, the country will feel the 
beneficial consequences. There is now 
only one Court Party, and it 1s that which 
has existed, unchanged in any of its quali- 
ties, for the last fifty years. There will 
now arise a Country l’arty, or, a set of 
men of great property, taking the side of 
the people. The people’s constitutional 
voice will once more be heard, and, | 
trust, the usual consequences, a redress of 
grievances will follow. 

For this “ new era’? we have to thank 
the choice which the Regent has now 
made. If he had brought his old friends 
into power, the party, who would. then 
have been in Opposition, would have been 
a Court Party still. They would never 
have leant to the side of the people; for, 
besides their inveterate habits the other 
way, they would still have been looking 
for a return to power under the wings of 
the court. They would have seen, in the 
future changes and chances of this mortal 
life, nothing to discourage their hopes: 
but, on the contrary, every thing to ‘en- 
courage such hopes. If the king, fortu- 
nately, recovered, then they were sure of 
being his ministers; and, their hopes 
would have been as well founded in the 
case of any other of the events the arrival 
of which they could have had in contem- 
plation, But, by making choice of the 
present ministers, the Regent has, at once, 
deprived his former friends of even the 
most distant hope of obtaining power 
through the Court; he has convinced them, 
that, during their lives, there is not the 
smallest chance of their succeeding in 
that way; and, of course, he has given 
the people the hope of once more seeing a 
powerful body of noblemen and gentle- 
men making common cause with them in 
an endeavour constitutionally to resist all 
encroachments on the part of the ministers 
of the Crown. 

This is “ a new era’ indeed; an era 
which, | must confess, I did expect to see, 
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and, at the arrival of which I exceeding] 


rejoice. But, it ought to be observed 
that we are not sure, that the Whig 
party will take the course that is pointed 
out to them by policy as well as } 
duty. The path is so clear before them, 
the line of their duty and of thei 
honour is so straight ; the good they cap 


' do to their country andl the mischief they 


may sufter to be done to it are so eis 
and so visible ; that one would hard! 
suppose it possible, that they could hes. 
tate for one single moment. But, the 
workings of pride are so powerful, and 
there is so much of weakness usually 
mixed along with that failing of the humay 
heart, that I am far from indulging very 
sanguine hopes of any striking immediate 
benefit. Certain I am, however, that, if 
the leaders still reject the people, those 
who have hitherto looked up to those 
leaders will not. Isincerely hope, that the 
leaders themselves will not; I hope, that 
they will now, at anv rate, be convinced, 
that there is no way in which they can 
honourably obtain the power of serving 
the country but that of a cordial co-opera- 
tion with those, who, they must well know, 
have no other object in view than that of 
promoting the public welfare. But, again 
I say, if the leaders reject the people, 
those who have, till now, been their fol- 
lowers will not; and, it will take but a 
short time to bring forth men, whose 
talents and courage will amply com- 
pensate for any loss which we may at 
first regret in the silence of their former 
chiefs. Things will now wear an aspect, 
as to party, very different from that which 
they have hitherto worn. ‘There are now 
no lures of expectancy; there are now no 
inducements to what has been falsely and 
basely called moderation ; the objects are 
now simple in their appearance as in their 
name; there is no man who can now 
help seeing, that there is no medium let 
between the present systent whole and entire 
and a radical reform; and, therefore, every 
man, who is not for the latter, must be for 
the former. I defy any san now to steer 
a middle course. He must take one side 
or the other, or he will speedily sink ito 
oblivion. His carcass may continue 
move about upon the face of the earth; 
but politically he must cease to exist. 

I need hardly attempt to describe the 
effect that would be produced in the 
country upon seeing that great body o 
noblemen and gentlemen, who have % 
long been trammelled by the intrigues © 
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courtiers, stepping forward and speaking 
their unbiassed and endisguised sentiments. 
| should once more hope to hear such 
janguage as our forefathers were ac- 
customed to hear from the mouths of their 
natural friends and protectors; but which 
we, in our dismal day, have never heard, 
except in here and there asolitary instance, 
and, in those instances, the calumnies of a 
yenal press have invariably been the 
reward of public virtue. If there be per- 


} sons amongst us, who have rejoiced at 


seeing the triumph of men of obscure 
birth; who have exulted in the victories 
and the sudden exaltation of those who 
were held in contempt by the defeated 
parties ; who have rejoiced at the humilia- 
tion of rank and of ancestry: if this be 
the case, from what can it have arisen, but 
from seeing ourselves neglected (to give 
it the mildest epithet) by those to whom 
we naturally looked, and had a right to 
look, as the supporters of what we deemed 
our rights? Neglect and scorn never yet 
produced love and respect; and what 
madness must it, then, be to expect them 
to produce zeal and devotion ! 

The people by themselves are nothing, 
until driven to despair, and then they are 
every thing, and, of course, their career is 
Here is the true cause 
of all violent and bloody revolutions. 
But, with their natural leaders at their 
head, the people are a great deal, without 
any violence, without any thing unlawful. 
If the nobility in France had put them- 
selves at the head of the people; if they 
had made common cause with them in 


| lawfully demanding their rights, instead 


of taking the side of every minister against 
them, there would still have been a great 
change in France, but there would not 
have been a bloody revolution. The 
people of every country naturally look 
up to those who are their superiors in 
point of wealth, and especially where to 
wealth are added hereditary honours. 
This propensity is universal ; and, where- 
ever it is rooted out or weakened, we may 
be well assured, that there must have been 
great and long-continued faults on the 
side of the superiors. That it has been 
much weakened in this country every man 
of any discernment must have perceived ; 
and, the cause certainly is, that the people 
have not found those superiors sufficiently 
alive to the popular cause. But, on the 
other hand, no fault is more easily reco- 
vered ; no wound more easily healed. 

he people are always ready to forgive 
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and to forget the neglects and contumelies 
that they have experienced ; and, if they 
were now to see their just rights supported 
by the natural guardians of those rights, 
they would not be found wanting in grati- 
tude, they would never turn their backs 
upon their friends. The complaints against 
« demagogues” would soon cease ; for thé 
people would never think of resorting to 
desperate adventurers, if they saw them- 
selves shielded by menofrank and of wealth, 
There might possibly be found a few men 
bent upon genera! destruction in pursuance. 
of their private ambition or revenge ; but, 
the noblemen and gentlemen of the coun- 
try, by gaining the hearts of the people, 
would leave such men no materials to 
work upon. ‘This is the way, the true 
way and fhe only way, of preventing the 
calamities of the country from producing 
that dreadful state of things, which, in so 
many countries, bas been vainly attempted 
to be warded off by measures of rigorous 
coercion; and, if the choice recently made 
by the Prince Regent lead to such a re- 
storation of contidence between the people 
and the great families of the kingdom, it 
will not only be a “ new era,” but also a 
most memorable and happy era in the his- 
tory of our country. 
W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, Friday, 
21st February, 1812. 





The XXth Volume of the Register com- 
plete, and also all the foregoing Volumes, 
may be had of Richard Bagshaw, Brydges 
Street, Covent Garden. 





NOTTINGHAM RIOTS. 


On the 20th instant the House of Com- 
mons passed a Bill for making the crime 
of Frame Breaking punishable with Death, 
instead of Transportation, as it was before. 
Upon this occasion some very interesting 
observations were made; and, asthe subject 
is of the greatest importance, I shall insert 
them here, as I find them reported in the 
MorninG Curonicre, where the Debates 
are most fully and correctly given. I 
look upon this subject as one of very 
great consequence. There had been a 
motion made for previous inquiry into the 
cause of the violences, committed in Not- 
tinghamshire ; but this motion was re- 
jected ; and the Bill was finally passed as 
above-mentioned. I have no room for 
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adding any remarks of my own; but I 
beg the reader to peruse carefully those 
which were made by the members upon 
this occasion. 


Mr. Hutcuinson said, that he would 
be the last man in that House to defend 
or justify the outrages against which this 
Bill had been provided ; but it was a ma- 
terial point to ascertain, before this Biil 
passed into a law, whether it could have 
the desired eflect of putting a stop to these 
yutrages. Ile did not think it could—and 
he was fortified in that opinion by the 
frank declaration of the Right Hon. Geant. 
(Mr. Ryder), who had, in introducing the 
Bill into that House, protested against 
pledging himself to the ultimate success of 
his own measure. (Hear!) After so 
strange, but so explicit an avowal on the 

art of the originator of the Bill, he 
thought it became the House to be cau- 
tious of adding to the pile of their penal 
laws, one of which they only could be 
certain, that it might take away men’s 
lives without at all restraining their of- 
fences. ‘The law which had been the pro- 
fessed model of the present Bill, made the 
offence of frame-breaking a transportable 
felony—the penalty, however, was depart- 
ed from, and the offence made a capital 
felony.—The reason ior this change did 
not appear. It had been said that. under 
the former Act no persons could be 
brought to discover. If it had been so 
dificult to get witnesses to prosecute to 
conviction, when the oflence was only 
transportable, would it be less so under 
the present Act, when the conviction af. 
fected life? He thought rather that this 
very alteration would enhance the diffi- 
culty it was intended to obviate. But 
they had not merely the authority of the 

tight Hon. Secretary against his own 
measure—they had that of the Minister 
himself, who had expressed his apprehen- 
sions that this oflence had not yet reached 
its height—that it might yet proceed to an 
alarming extent, and _ reach perhaps 
throughout a great part of the manufac- 
turing system of the country. If the evil 
now to be provided against was so to en- 
crease, even under the operation of this 
Statute, why enact it at ail? They were 
not pledged to this particular Act. Why 
not look anxiously for some better re- 
medy ? For surely Gentlemen would not 


contend, that that which could do nothing 
was the best possible remedy the case ad- 
mitted of.—W hat has been the immediate 
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cause of these outrages? Distress perhaps 


unparalleled. Did not this involve a cop. 
sideration that bound them to reflect upon 
the measures that had created that dis. 
tress ? Why not then first inquire into the 
causes of that distress? If they had been 
pursuing a system which, in its conse. 
quences, threatened the people with deg. 
gary and want, it was their bounden duty 
to stop, and change that system, befue 
they sent out an Act to hang up the peo- 
ple for outrages into which their own mai. 
administration had driven them. They 
had no right to be so very keen and 
prompt in punishing the madness which 
they themselves may have occasioned, 
They had been called upon to be firm 
let them be firm in resisting the outrages 
of the lawless, but pertinacious obsiinacy 
in resisting the complaints of a distressed 
people, was no part of that firmness; but 
according to their own shewing, where was 
the firmuess in making an_ ineffectual 
shew of power—in doing that which could 
do nothing? Will this Act do away the 
unparalleled distress that has provoked, 
and must continue to provoke, these out- 
rages? And if it did not, why not try to 
trace that distress to its true Cause, and re- 
medy it at once? But mark the inconsis- 
tency of Ministers, who admitted and de- 
nied the existence and extent of that dis 
tress, according as such admission or de- 
nial was meant to square with the topic 
then to be disposed of. If the efficacy of 
the Orders in Council was impeached, in- 
stantly this distress became comparative 
commercial prosperity. The trade of the 
enemy was annihilated, and ours was pro- 
gressively prosperous ; but when the House 
was to be called upon for another penal 
statute, and when the unprecedented dis- 
tresses of the people were attempted to be 
traced to their natural source--the unpre- 
cedented errors of the Government—then 
indeed the extent of the calamity was ad- 
mitted and ascribed to the wide and 
heavy operation of those decrees which 
they had been told, the Orders in Council 
had rendered altogether nugatory and 
futile. Could the people think them sit- 
cere in their professions to relieve thei 
pressures when they found them thus sport: 
ing with their distresses? An allusion had 
Neen made to that part of the Jewish law 
which condemned children who rebelled 
against their parents, to be taken withou! 
the gates of the city and there stoned 
death—but were there no obligations 0 
the part of the parent? If the parents pl 
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ligately and desperately consumed the 
substance of their children, deprived them 
of their birth-right, and all means of 
living, were children so abused bound by 
all those strong ties of tenderness and 
piety W hich connect those sacred relation- 
ships in ordinary life? He, for his part, 

was shocked to see such total indifference 
on the part of Ministers to the sufferings 
of this class of their miserable fellow sub- 
iects; in the name of those sufferings he 
call od for inquiry into the causes of them, 
They were bound to know what those 
reople suffered before they could ascertain 
the amount of that criminality which their 
miseries had extorted, and which they 

were now going to omer with death. 

Was it the war? or the mode of carrying 
on the war? or were they to lock at home 
for the fatal cause——was it to be traced to 
a total abandonment of all basis at 
home? If it was one ef those, apply the 
remedy to the sodrce, and do not begin 


by unnecessarily cutting off the extremi- 
ties. After vaunting so much about the 


prosperity of the country, was this the 
comment put by Ministers upon it? They 
send out this Act to tell the people of their 
commercial prosperity—this first Act of 
what may yet be followed by a bloody 
code—an Act that professedly can neither 
remedy nor prevent, but hang the criminal 
without putting a stop to the crime, It 
was rather an inauspicious act for this new 
Administration to commence with. They 
begin their new Government of a new era 
by adding to the capital crimes of the 
country, an offence arising out of the 
desperation of unexampled distresses— 
this, he must say, was rather an unfortu- 
hate beginning at so prosperous an era for 
s0 unfortunate a set of Ministers! He ask- 
ed if they had yet given the people one 
practical pledge of their sincerity in the 
cause of economical reform? They had 
been lately making enormous additions to 
their Civil Establishments, and since that 
they had again thrown back the Reversion 
Bill upon the discontents of the count ry. 

An Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herbert) had 
talked of the White Boy system in Ire- 

land, and said, that if the Irish Parliament 
had not resorted to those vigerous mea- 

sures which were proposed in the present 
instance that system might not have been 
putdown. He (Mr. H. ) could not help 
thinking this a most unfortunate allusion. 

The White Boys broke out in 1760—at 
that period, owing to a great dearth of 
cattle in consequence of a general murrain 
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in the North of Europe, cattle in Ireland 
brought so high a price, that it became an 
object with many landholders to turn their 
arable into pasture—a system that, by 
taking in all the commonage, operated in 
the most hard wey upon the poor pea- 
santry. This produced the insurrection 
denominated White Boys———— 
Mr. Courtnrey—Mr. Speaker, I beg 
leave to know if this be within order? 
Tuc Speaxer—I hardly know how to 
answer that question. If it be within 
order, 1 am at a loss to discover how it is 
so (hear, hear!) 
Mr. Uurcatnwson—The riots of the 
W hite Boys were ade duced as analogous 
to those of the Frame Breakers. We were 
told that the same vigour which had 
checked the one would now be necessary 
to put down the other. I answer, first, 
that I admit the analogy, because both 
spec ies of ouirages originated in iniquitous 
eriévances and hardship s; and, secondly, 
that as the White Boys s were put down by 
redress of their grievances, and not by the 
rigour of law, that according to the celia 
analogy, you are bound to inquire into the 
grievances of the Frame Breakers, and to 
remedy them without delay, as the most 


effectual way of putting a stop to these 


outrages. J know not, Sir, whether you can 
now perceive the applicability of my argument : 
or whether you are still at aloss to discover 
whether, in urgmg it, Lam within the hmits 
of order. Ire peat then that the vigour of 
the law failed in putting down the White 
Boys—that it will fail in putting down the 
Frame Breakers. But is it meant that the 
one should be the pure model of the other? 
Would you introduce the pitch cap, and 
the other memorable insignia of torture, 
so well known in Ireland, though not 
understood here? Wonld you introduce 
them into England!—The White Boy 
code was fit only for the meridian of 
Barbary, as it had, indeed, been well de- 
scribe “d by a most intelligent writer on the 
State of Treland.—But look at this subject 
as you will, you are forced to the consi- 
deration of the cause—are any portion of 
the people of England given to wanton 
riots? was this the national character ? 
was it the character of the manufacturing 
part of the country ? were they not pro- 
verbially a grave, plodding, quiet, discreet, 
sedate, business involved class of men? 
What but intolerable distress could drive 
such a class to Jawless outrage ; and if the 
distress was too great to be borne, the 
Legislature was bound to interpose some 
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remedy, and not hang men because they 
could not suffer beyond human nature. | 
have now stated my objections to this mea- 
sure, and condole with the new Minister 
that such should be the first act of this 
new wera of the flourishing state of the 
empire. ‘The proofs of such national pros- 
perity were unfortunately but too equi- 
vocal, if they were to be found only in 
such a measure as that which they are 
now about to pass, or in a rupture with 
America; or in the midst of such general 
peril, in the alarming discontents and alie- 
nation of the Irish people. The man who 
can repose confidence in those Ministers who 
have brought the empire to such a state, 2s not 
only, in my opinion, incapable of forming a 
sane judgment, but would deserve, while he 
ranted about our national prosperity, to be 
hung up in a cage to the gaze of the starving 
multitudes in this country, and himself be made 
the sport of those, upon whose miseries he could 
pass so cruel a mockery. If the Bill does 
pass without inquiry, I trust that the 
people of England will proceed to hold 
constitutional meetings, and resort to every 
constitutional mode of redress. I hope 
that they will at length make that voice 
be heard within these walls which has 
had for so long a time such little influence 
upon our counsels. 

Mr. Sincrair approved of the measure, 
being of opinion that it would conduce to 

revent such offences in future. What 
had fallen from the Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hutchinson) .he thought might come to 
be urged with more propriety when the 
House was called on to consider the State 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Hersert said, he did not recom- 
mend the White Boy Code for adoption— 
he only. recommended the adoption of a 
highly penal law. 

Sir A. Piccorr could not refrain, in this 
last stage of the Bill, from repeating his 
objections to it, being satisfied that it was 
a measure calculated to mislead the public, 
and at the same time to operate as no 
‘check upon the outrages sought to be 
corrected. He could not forbear express- 
ing his astonishment that such acts as had 
lately been carried on for aseries of months 
with impunity had not called out the in- 
quisitorial power of that House, but that, 
instead of such an inquiry, an Act should 
be introduced, which was calculated for 


nothing but to mislead the public. If 


such Acts as those sought to be provided 
against, could be carried on without de- 
tection, what did the present Bill do to 





deter from the commission of them? 
Increasing the degree of punishment only tended 
to add to the motives which now prevailed in 


favour of concealment, and to increase the re. 


luctance to give testimony. Did they not, 
however, by the present Bill furnish mo. 
tives even for the commission of another 
crime of a still deeper dye ? Did they not 
furnish persons already so well disciplined 
in the arts of concealment with a fresh 
motive, if detection could not otherwise 
be secured, to cut off the evidence against 
them ? If in any one instance such an oc. 
currence as this were to take place, must 
the House not feel that they had ag. 
gravated, instead of curing, the evil ? 
Mr. Ryver had heard nothing against 
the Bill, but a repetition of arguments 
which had already been answered. He 
should not, therefore, at present, consume 
the time of the House. As to the last ob- 
jection of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down, it was equally ap- 
plicable to every capital offence.—-The 
Bill was then read a third time and passed, 
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Spain.—Dispatch from Lord Viscount Tala- 
vera, relutive to the Stege and Capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Dated Gallegos, 20th 
Jan. 1812. Addressed to Lord Liver- 
pool, and published in London or. the 5th 
Feb. 1812.—(Concluded from p. 224.) 


seocccccsccccccccscccsesccccevsccssessebut 1 beg 
particularly to draw your Lordship’s at- 
tention to the conduct of Lieutenant 
Colonel O’Toole of the 2d Cacadores, 
of Major Ridge of 2d battalion Sth foot, 
of Lieutenant Colonel Campbell of the 
94th regiment, of Major Manners of the 
74th, and of Major Grey of the 2d bat- 
talion 5th foot, who has been twice wound- 
ed during this siege.—lIt is but justice also 
to the 3d division to report, that the men 
who performed the sap belonged to the 
45th, 74th, and 88th regiments, under the 
command of Captain M’Leod of the royal 
engineers, and Captain Thompson of the 
74th, Lieutenant Beresford of the 83th, 
and Lieutenant Metcalf of the 45th, and 
they distinguished themselves not less in 
the storm of the place than they had in 
the performance of their laborious duty 
during the siege.—I have already reported 
in my letter of the 9th instant, my sensé 
of the conduct of Major General Craufurd, 
and of Lieutenant Colonel Colborne, and 
of the troops of the light division, in the 
storm of the redoubt of St. Francisco, 
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the evening of the Sth instant. The con- 
duct of these troops was equally distin- 
guished throughout the siege, and in the 
storm, nothing could exceed the gallantry 
with which these brave officers and troops 
advanced and accomplished the difficult 
yperation allotted to them, notwithstand- 
ag that all their leaders had fallen,—I 
particularly request your Lordship’s at- 
tention to the conduct of Major-General 
Craufurd, Major-General Vandeleur, Lieu- 
renant-Colonel Barnard of the 95th, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Colborne, Major Gibbs, 
and Major Napier of the 52d, and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel M’Leod of the 43d. The 
eonduct of Captain Daffey of the 43d, and 
that of Lieutenant Gurwood of the 52d 
regiment, who was wounded, have like- 
wise been particularly reported to me; 
Lieut. Colonel Elder, and the 3d Caea- 
dores were likewise distinguished upon 
this occasion.—The Ist Portuguese regi- 
ment, under Lieutenant Colonel Hill, and 
the 16th, under Colonel Campbell, being 
Brigadier General Pack’s brigade, were 
likewise distinguished in the storm, under 
the command ofthe Brigadier General, who 
particularly mentions Major Lynch.—lIn 
my dispatch of the 15th, I reported to your 
Lordship the attack of the Convent of Santa 
Cruz, by the troops of the Ist division, 
under the direction of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral Graham, and that of the Convent 
of Saint. Francisco, on the 14th instant, 
under the direction of Major-General the 
Honourable C, Colville. ‘The first-men- 
tioned enterprise was performed by Cap- 
tain Laroche de Stackenfels, of the Ist Line 
Battalion King’s German Legion ; the last 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt, with the 
40th Regiment. This regiment remained 
from that time in the suburb of Saint 
Francisco, and materially assisted our at- 
tack on that side of the place.—Although 
it did not fall to the lot of the troops of the 
ist and fourth divisions to bring these ope- 
rations to their successful close, they dis- 
tinguished themselves throughout their 
progress, by the patience and perseve- 
trance with which they performed the la- 
bours of the. siege. The Brigade of 
Guards, under Major-General H. Camp- 
bell, was particularly distinguished in this 
respect.—I_ likewise request your Lord- 
thip’s attention to the conduct of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Fletcher, the chief engineer, 
and of Brigade Major Jones, and the 
oflicers and men of the Royal Engineers. 
The ability with which these operations 
Were carried on exceeds all praise; and I 





beg leave to recommend those officers to 
your Lordship most particularly.— Major 
Dickson, of the royal artillery, attached to 
the Portuguese artillery, has for some time 
had the direction of the heavy train ate 
tached to this army, and has conducted 
the intricate details of the late operation, 
as he did those of the late sieges of Bada- 
joz, in the last summer, much to my satis- 
faction. The rapid execution’ produced 
by the well-directed fire kept up from our 
batteries, affords the best proof of the 
merits of the officers and men of the royal 
artillery, and of the Portuguese artillery - 
employed on this occasion. But I must 
particularly mention Brigade-Major May, 
and Captains Holcombe, Power, Dynely, 
and Dundas, of the royal artillery ; and 
Captains Da Cunha and Da Corta, and 
Lieutenant Silva, of the Ist regiment of 
Portuguese artillery.—I have likewise par- 
ticularly to report to your Lordship, 
the conduct of Major Sturgeon, of the 
royal staff corps. He constructed and 
placed for us the bridge over the Agueda, 
without which the enterprise could not have 
been attempted, and he afterwards mate- 
rially assisted Lieutenant-General Graham 
and myself, in our reconnoissance of the 
place on which the plan of the attack was 
founded ; and he finally conducted the 2d 
battalion 5th regiment, as well as the 2d 
Cacadores, to their points of attack.—The 
Adjutant-General, and the Deputy Quar- 
ter-Master General, and the officers of 
their several departments, gave me every 
assistance throughout this service as well 
as those of my personal staff; and I have 
great pleasure in adding, that notwith- 
standing the season of the year, and the 
increased difficulties of procuring supplies 


‘for the troops, the whole army have been 


well supplied and every branch of the ser- 
vice provided for during the late operations, 
by the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Com- 
missary-General Bisset, and the officers 
belonging to his department.—The Mar. 
shal del Campo, Don Carlos d’Espana, and 
Don Julian Sanchez observed the enemy’s 
movements beyond the Tormes, during 
the operations of the siege; andl am 
much obliged to them, and to the people 
of Castile in general, for the assistance | 
received from them. ‘The latter have in- 
variably shewn their detestation of the 
French tyranny, and their desire to con- 
tribute by every means in their power to 
remove it.—I will hereafter transmit to 
your Lordship a detailed account of what 
we have found in the place; but I believe 
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there are 153 pieces of ordwance, includ- | hour before day-light.—-The 71st and 924 


ing the heavy train belonging to the 
Frene harmy, and great quantitiesof ammu- 


pition and stores. We have the Governor, 


| 
| 


regiments, charged into the town with 
cheers, and drove the enemy evety-where 


/at the point of the bayonet, having a few 


Gencral Banier, about seventy-eight ofh- | of their men cut down by the enemy’ : 


cers, and one thousand seven hundred men 
prison ers. —I transmit this dispatch by my 
Aide-d -camp, the Hon. Mi: ajor Gi irdon, 
who will give your Lordship any farther 
details you may require; and I beg leave 
to recommend him to your protectiou.—I 
have the honour to be, &e. 
WELLINGTON. 





PortucaL.—TuHe War.—London Gazette 
Extraordinary — Downing Street, De- 
cember 1, 1Sil. 


¢ (Continued from p. 96.) 


eepovtccocececessceseeee COlonel Wilson’s Bri- 
gade, the Portuguese infantry under Colo- 
nel Ashworth, two six-pounders and a 
howitzer, the right, under Major-General 
Howard ; and the cavalry, the centre.— 
As the day dawned, a violent storm of rain 
and thick mist came on, under cover of 
which the columns advanced in the di- 
rection, and in the order, which had been 
pointed out to them. The left column 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart march- 
ed direct upon the town; the 7Ist, one 
company of the 60th, and the 92d regi- 
ment, at quarter distance; and the 50th 
in close column somewhat in the rear, 
with the guns as a reserve.—The right 
column under Major-General Howard, 
having the 39th regiment as a reserve, 
broke off to the right, so as to turn the 
enemy’s left; and having gained about 
the distance of a cannon-shot to that flank, 
it marched in a circular direction upon | 
the farther point of the crescent on the’ 
mountain above-mentioned.—The cavalry 
under Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Erskine moved between the two columns 
of infantry, ready.to act in front, or move 
round either of them, as occasion might 
require.—The advance of our columns 
was unperceived by the enemy, antil they 
approached very near, at w hich moment 
he was filing out of the town upon the 
Merida road; the rear of his column, 
some of his cavalry, and part of his bag- 
gage, being still in it; one brigade of his 
infantry had marched for Medellin, an 





'cavairy.—The enemy’s infantry which 
had got out of the town, had, by the time 
these regiments arrived at the extremity 
of it, formed into two squares, with she 
cavalry on their left; the whole were 
posted between the Merida and Medellin 
roads, fronting Alcuesca. The right 
square being formed within half-musket. 
shot of the town, the garden-walls of 
which were promptly lined by the 7)s 
light infantry, while the 92d regiment 
filed out and formed a line on their right, 
perpendicular to the enemy’s right flank, 

which was much annoyed by the well di. 
rected fire of the 71st. In the mean time 
one wing of the 50th regiment occupied 
the town, and secured the prisoners; and 
the other wing, along with the three six. 
pounders, skirted the outside of it; the 
artillery, as soon as within range, firing 
with great effect upon the squares. 
Whilst the enemy was thus occupied on 
his right, Major-Gen. Howard’s column 
continued moving round his left; and our 
cavalry advancing, and crossing the head 
of their column, cut off the enemy’s ca- 
valry from his infantry, charging it re- 
peatedly, and putting it to the rout. The 
13th Light Dragoons, at the same time, 
took possession of the enemy’s artillery, 
One of the charges made by the two 
squadrons of the 2d Hussars, and one of 
the 9th Light Dragoons, was particularly 
gallant ; the latter commanded by Cap- 
tain Gore, the whole under Major Bussche, 
of the Hussars. I ought previously to 
have mentioned, that the British cavalry 
having, through the darkness of the night 
and the badness of the road, been some- 
what delayed, the Spanish cavalry under 
the Count de Penne Villemur was, on this 
occasion, the first to form upon the plain, 
and engaged the enemy, until the British 
were enabled te come up.—The enemy 
was now in full retreat, but Major-Gen. 
Howard’s column having gained the poiut 
to which it was directed, and the left co- 
lumn gaining fast upon him, he had no 
resource but to surrender, or to disperse 
and ascend the mountain. 

(To be tontinued. ) 
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